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ADDRESS ON AMERICAN FRIENDS BY STANLEY 
PUMPHREY. 
Concluded from page 372. 

From Baltimore we pass to Philadelphia. 
The position of that Yearly Meeting is well 
known. They did not approve our decision 
in the case of the Ohio difficulty; the sym- 
pathy of the larger body in the meeting be- 
ing with John Wilbur’s party, and, as a con- 
sequence, they have ceased to correspond with 
any Yearly Meeting for nearly a quarter of 
a century. Philadelphia is the most compact 
Yearly Meeting in the world; about 2,000 of 
the members reside within the city limits, and 
the remainder, who may be about 3,000, are 
















which are more than forty miles from Paila- 
delphia. Thus it is very easy for them to at- 
tend their Yearly Meeting, and nearly two- 
. fifths of the whole membership is probably 
sometimes to be found on the Arch street 
remises. The appearance of the Yearly 
eeting is striking ; about half the Friends 
on the women’s side are attired in those sober- 
tinted gowns and shawls and bonnets with 
which we were familiar in years gone by; 
the appearance of the men’s meeting corres- 
ponds, and it is difficult for them to see how 
apy Friend can possibly be suitable for any 
Church position who does not in these things 















Society. Is this exaggerate! 
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“PAKBE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HEB; FOR SHE 18 THY LIPS. 
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scattered in about sixty meetings, very few of 
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them and us? I think not; I believe it lies 
deeper. I haveheard it stated that thereis not 
much difference between the Wilbur and the 


Hicksite Friends. That statement is unjust. 


The Wilbur Friends accept, as we do, the 
doctrine of the deity of Christ, and would 
subscribe as heartily as ourselves to that 
noble declaration of faith drawn up by Wil- 


liam Penn and others in 1693, and which now 
stands, as I hope it ever will, in the Discipline 
of the Society. They believe in the doctrine 
of redemption through Christ Jesus, and that 
the forgiveness of sins which we may ex- 
perience in the mercy of God is through Him 
and for Hissake. But I fear there is justice 
in the remark made to me by a serious man 
of another denomination that they mix up 
other things along with it, and assign too 
large a place to the works of man in the way 
of salvation. The idea that appears to be 
current among them, and which I think much 
of their preaching is likely to foster, appears 
to be that there must be a long time of pre- 
paration and a gradual working up to a 
higher tone of life, till after a careful atten- 
tion to our religious duties and submission to 
a rigid discipline of cross-bearing and self- 
denial we are at last brought into a position 
in which our Heavenly Father may be pleased 
to accept and forgive us for the sake of His 
Son. “ I was waiting to make myself worthy,” 
said one of their members to me, “and oh 
what a weary waiting-time it was!” How 
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thankful I was that the Lord had enabled me 
to proclaim, in her hearing, the Gospel of His 
free grace, the blessed tidings that for him 
who repents and turns to God and believes on 
His Son who died to save us there isa present 
reconciliation and a free, full pardon to which 
the Holy Spirit is ready to bear witness by 
filling us with peace. That this saving faith 
purifies the heart, and is evidenced by a life 
of righteousnees, is of course another aspect 
of the teaching that must ever be kept in 
view. 

I hope I have made no misrepresentation. 
I have received too many kindneeses from 
members of that Yearly Meeting willingly to 
do them any injustice. My principal home 
while in America was in Philadelphia; it 
was to us a baven of reat, and the kindness 
we experienced from Mary R. Haines and her 
son and daughter was only an illustration of 
that which was manifested by very many. If 
our journey in America has been no charge 
on London Yearly Meeting we owe it in great 
measure to the generosity of Friends, of 
Philadelphia; though I wish to remark in 
this connection, that, as regards many Yearly 
Meetings, thoughtful care was taken that we 
should be at no expense while traveling in 
their limits. Friends will, however, remem- 
ber that some journeys were undertaken as 
much outside the natural limits of any Yearly 
Meeting as Norway, Germany or France are 
to our own. 

In connection with New England he referred 
to the great reduction in its membership, 
caused partly by the Wilbur trouble, but 
mainly by emigration to the West, especiall 
to Iowa. Instead of 10,000 members, whic 
they had in 1835, they have now but little 
over 4,000, and the financial strength of the 
meeting has diminished in much greater pro- 

rtion, Their missionary work in Syria, 

ennessee and Carolina is a considerable tax 
on them, but one that is cheerfully borne and 
heartily accepted by the Yearly Meeting as 
its own work, 

(S. Pumphrey continued): The tide of 
emigration set westward across the Alleghanies 
about the beginning of this century, but it 
was not till 1813 that Ohio Yearly Meeting 
was established ; Indiana followed in 1821; 
Western in 1858; Iowa in 1864, and Kaneas 
in 1873. Baltimore has sometimes been 
spoken of as the parent Yearly Meeting of 
the West. Technically this is correct, since 
Ohio Yearly Meeting was set off from Balti- 
more, but the real parent Yearly Meeting is 
North Carolina. I believe that fully half the 
Friends in the West are of Carolina descent, 
and many of the most prominent men, like 
Charles F. Coffin, Dr. Dougan Clark and Dr. 
William Nicholson, are natives of Carolina. 
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When the pioneer settlers established them- 
selves in the West, the whole of the broad 
district extending 500 miles from the Alle- 
ghanies to the prairies of Illinois was un- 
broken forest. The toil of clearing the forest 
and making farms was severe, and the cir- 
cumstances attending the settlers must be re~ 
membered in forming an estimate of the 
population in the West. That such civiliza- 
tion should now be found where in the memory 
of the living there was nothing but a savage 
wilderness must be regarded as a marvel of 
human enterprise and industry. 

The leading Yearly Meeting of America is 
Indiana, which, as 1 have said, has nearly 
18,000 members, distributed over the eastern 
half of the State of Indiana and the western 
third of the State of Ohio. What impressed 
me in Indiana Yearly Meeting was the num- 
ber of interests it considers of a missionary 
and philanthropic character, and the energy 
with which they are handled, and especially 
its evangelizing power, arising from the large 
number of gifted men and women in the 
prime of life, who for many years have given 
their time mainly to the work of the ministry. 
The way in which many of them have felt 
called to work, has, I think, been better 
adapted for building up the churches than the 
old plan of hastily going from place to place ; 
for however refreshing and helpful such visits 
may be, and however right it may be for some 
to give themselves to service of just this 
character, we must have felt that something 
more than this is often needed. Our Friends 
in America have many of them believed that 
it was better for them to remain two or three 
weeks in a plac, holding meetings both 
morning and evening from day to day. The 
situation of the people in an agricultural 
community during the winter months favors 
this mode of working. It is not difficult for 
them to release themselves for the attendance 
of such meetings, and they do it gladly. I 
do not say that all that I have seen done in 
connection with these meetings has been done 
just in the way I would have thought the 
best, but I do bear my testimony gladly to 
the great blessing that has very often attended 
them, and the solid lasting good that has re- 
sulted. If these meetings are sometimes con- 
ducted similarly to our mission meetings in 
England it should be remembered that the 
circumstances of the people for whose benefit 
they are held are also similar; and as regards 
what we are not quite prepared to unite with, 
is not the spirit indicated by words I heard 
from good old Nathan Douglas the right one: 
“T cannot work like this dear Friend, but he 
is doing the Lord’s work, he is my brother 
and I love him.” If a spirit like this had 
always been manifested on the one side, and 
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a little more forbearance, patience and yield- 
ing on the other, the recent separations might 
have been avoided. One result of the general 
meetings I have alluded to has been large ac- 
cessions to the membership of the Society of 
Friends in many places. Many in connection 
with these meetings have been awakened, 
perhaps for the first time, to a concern about 
their souls; they have had no previous church 
connection, and the ministers have wisely 
ordered them to form one. They have been 
asked what society they would prefer, and 
have often very naturally elected to unite 
themselves with the denominaton through 
whose instrumentality they have been helped, 
and thus it has happened that twenty, thirty, 
fifty and even larger numbers of names have 
been handed in at once to the overseers as 
applicants for membership. I think these new 
converts have often been taken in too hastily 
and without receiving the amount of care and 
teaching that was really due to them, and it 
has not surprised me that, after short ex- 
perience, some have found that our Society 
was not, after all, the most congenial religious 
home for them; but, on the other hand, in 
very many instances those thus received have 
proved solid and serviceable members. 

Our own line of service lay largely in the 
attendance of Quarterly Meetings. These are 
generally arranged one week apart for the 
convenience of traveling ministers, The 
‘Meeting of Ministers and Elders is held on 
Sixth-day and the Quarterly Meeting as- 
sembles on Seventh-day. Their meeting 
houses are different from ours, are generally 
built of wood, and are very wide in propor- 
tion to their depth, so that when the sliding 
shutters are drawn down between the men and 
women it makes two apartments, which are 
usually about square. The doors are numer- 
ous ; generally there are six, and the number 
of seats facing the meeting strike an English 
eye as out of all proportion to the size of 
the congregation. In the more modern 
houses this arrangement is being modified. 
The house stands in a large enclosure, with 
sheds and hitching-posts for the horses. Often 
the whole available space is occupied, and it 
is not an unusual thing to see the road also 
for a considerable distance lined with vehicles. 
After a meeting for worship, which is often a 
long one, the business is entered upon. Where 
important subjects come up I could some- 
times have wished for a little more of our 
careful discussion; on the other hand, in 
mattera of small detail, or where a subject 
had already been well and sufficiently spoken 
to, 1 enjoyed the rapid way in which the 
judgment of a meeting was given by such 
brief expressions as ‘“‘That’s my mind,” “I 
unite with Simeon,” and “Sodo I.” I was 
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also very much interested in the equal share 
in the deliberations granted to the sisters, and 
thought there was something we might learn 
from them in that direction. 

Meetings on First day follow, which are 
regarded as a part of the Quarterly Meeting. 
They are great occasions, and are attended 
by the whole population round. I always 
felt the responsibility of them, and very gen- 
erally enjoyed much freedom in the work of 
the ministry among them. It was on these 
occasions I usually gave my expositions of 
the distinguishing principles of Friends, en- 
deavoring to show their harmony with Scrip- 
ture teaching. Notice that such an oppor- 
tunity would be afforded had usually been 
given the day before, and Friends were in- 
vited to bring “ basket dinners” along with 
them. At the close of the meeting for wor- 
ship the house would be turned into one large 
refection room, and groups would be seen all 
over enjoying the fried chicken, pumpkin 
pie and various other delicacies, which Ameri- 
can housekeepers so well understand pro- 
ducing. If there were no knives and forks, 
and if one bucket of water and dipper served 
for the wants of many, what did it matter? 
My lecture occupied about two hours. To 
speak thus in a large house, and with frequent 
interruptions from crying babies, was au ef- 
fort, but one to which my strength appeared 
to be equal. 

There are many districts in the limits of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting in which Friends 
form quite an important element in the popu- 
lation. In Clinton county, Ohio, out of a 
population of 24,000, there are about 4,000 
Friends; in Wayne county, Indiana, there 
must be over 3,000. A Friend living a few 
miles north of Richmond told me he could 
take his choice of thirty meetings, to any of 
which he could ride on First-day morning ; 
and round about Spiceland, New Garden and 
Walnut Ridge the people are chiefly Friends. 
I was particularly interested iu the last named 
district, a purely agricultural one, where not 
less than a 1,000 members are found in a 
radius of about six miles. It is a neighborhood 
where I had heard that a few years ago there 
had been a good deal of excitement and some 
extravagances that had given concern. We 
rejoiced in the evidence we saw that Friends 
had seen their mistake, and they appeared to 
us to be in as sober and healthy a condition 
as almost any we visited. This arose toa 
great extent from the leading Friends not 
throwing themselves out of sympathy with a 
genuine religious movement because of its 
exuberances, but being ready to recognize 
that in it which was of the Lord. 


Western Yearly Meeting, which comes next 
to Indiaua in size, and has 12,000 members, 
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consists of the Friends residing in the western 
half of the State of Indiana and in two 
Quarterly Meetings on the eastern edge of 
Iilinois. Its genera] characteristics are simi 

lar to those of Indiana Yearly Meeting. The 
Yearly Meeting is held at Plainfield, nine 
miles from Indianapolis, and is more lergely 
attended than Richmond, at least as regards 
the Firet-day gatherings. Just to the north 
in Hamilton county, in a district fourteen 
miles by seven, are three Quarterly Meetings 
with 2,500 members; in the neighborhood of 
Plainfield, to the south and west, are three 
other Quarterly Meetings with 3,500 mem- 
bers. Thus a very large number of Friends 
are within easy driving distance, and the at- 
tendance of their neighbors is also very large. 
I heard the number present on the ground at 
one Yearly Meeting estimated at 12,000, and 
as the estimate was based on the conveyances 
which were counted coming into Plainfield 
that day, to the number of 3,000, I think it 
is likely the figures may be approximately 
correct. The open-air meetings are a great 
feature of these gatherings. 

The Friends of Iowa Yearly Meeting, 
9,000 in number, are chiefly to be found in 
the southern half of the State, though there is 
one Quarterly Meeting in the north-east 
corner and another small one in Minnesota. 
There is no State in which I traveled that 
impressed me as more strikingly illustrating 
the rapid development of America than the 
State of Iowa. Forty years ago it was all 
but unbroken prairie ; now it has large cities, 
many railroads, universities and other public 
institutions, and something like a million and 
a half of people. Of course a prairie country 
has facilities for rapid development such as 
are not enjoyed by a forest country, where 
there is so much to clear out of the way. 

Kansas is the youngest in the family of 
Yearly Meetings, but already has over 4,000 
member, It is there you eee the most dis 
tinetly what frontier life is, and are able to 
appreciate the labors and disadvantages en 
countered in the first settlement of a country. 
I was there on three several occasions. When 
I went first they had recently been suffering 
ree? from drought and grasshoppers. | 
thought 1 had never before so vividly realized 
the wisdom of the prayer, “ Give me neither 
poverty nor riches.”” I had felt the force of 
the latter half of the petition, but not of the 
former: I now see clearly that hard toil and 
grinding poverty are not tavorable for spiri- 
tual development, and that “give not poverty” 
is an appropriate prayer. At the last Yearly 
Meeting I attended there was evidence of 
some improvement in the outward position of 
a portion of the meeting, but evidences of 
continued poverty among others were too 


numerous. No Friend was present from 
Walnut Creek Quarter, 200 miles off to the 
northwest, though it has 800 members. It 
was well known that lack of means to come 
with was the only cause. Our dear friends 
Helen Balkwill and Suean Doyle epent a 
month in that district. They labored with 
atience and devotion, and their work was 
one, They found many Friends living 
in earth caves, called “ dug-outs ;” holesmade 
in banks where the only entrance for light 
and air is from the front. There is no timber 
in the country, and this is the best that they 
could do. In some cases “dug-outs” are 
used for meeting-houses ; Friends will there- 
fore understand why | have made the appeal 
I have done. In the men’s Yearly Meeting 
of 1878 a valued minister, Hannah Tatum, 
came in with a singular message. She ex- 
horted the men to be kind and thoughtful to 
their wives, not to let them work too hard, 
but to be ready to lighten their burdens by 
fetching the buckets of water and chopping 
the wood. She knew what frontier life was, 
she eaid, for she had passed through it in Iowa 
and, had she not hada kind husband who 
was ready to do such things for her, she did 
not think she would have lived to deliver this 
message. I believe it was a meesage, and there 
was sound sense and practical Christianity in 
it that I enjoyed. 
Before I close I must say a few words on 


the position of Friends in the station of ° 


minister. They are most of them poor, and 
they make sacrifices in the discharge of their 
work of which we can form little conception. 
Friends in the West have not those systematic 
arrangements that we have for meeting the 
expenges of those who travel in the ministry, 
and thus it often happens that the preachers 
not only give their time but their money too. 
Some have really been impoverished in this 
way. I heard one Friend say that, in the 
thirty years of his ministry, he had paid for 
traveling expenses in his religious journeys 
2,500 dollars, while from the Friends of the 
Quarterly Meetiogs that had liberated him 
he had only received aesistance to the extent 
of fifty six. He was not a man who could 
affurd it, and [ do not wonder that, under cir- 
cumstances like this, many have felt and said 
that their brethren were not doing their right 
part in aiding them. 





To state my views openly, I tell you, that 
it is not absolutely neceesary to know Christ 
after the flesh; but it is otherwise when we 
speak of that Son of God—that is to say, 
that external wisdom of God which has man- 
ifested itself in all things, and more fully in 
the human soul, and, above all, in Jesus 


Christ.— Spinoza. 
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TOO MUCH TALK. 


There is a silence which is good for the 
soul, feeding intellect, conscience and heari. 
There may be too much talking; there often 
is too much talk—spoken talk and printed 
talk. We, for example, in the United States, 
live in the midst of a perpetual prattle, 
Everybody here can talk: all have abund- 
ance of words. And so, in private and pub- 
lic, in newspaper and in meeting, how much 
talking, and how little is said! The newapa- 
pers are usually filled full of small talk, full 
of common places, which we read every day 

‘ faithfully and conscientiously, always expect- 


ing the important and significant statements 
which seldomcome. There is a large library 
in Milan which has an echo that repeats a 
sound some fifty or sixty times; but what is 
that to the American press, which repeats 
everything which is said or done not fifty, but 


fifteen hundred times! Weould it not be well 
to have silence for half an hour—to have an 


imperial decree suspending the issue of all 
daily and weekly papers for one day or one 


month? Qnae month in which no man, woman 
or child should read a newspaper would have, 


I think, a healthy moral influence on the 


community. 

Too much utterance is bad for the intellect. 
If you let a young fruit-tree bear too plenti- 
fully, you exhaust it. I have known very 


+ promising intellects wholly exhausted by pre- 


mature and excessive expression. Parents 
and friends are apt to be pleased when young 
people write, speak and print with superior 
ability. But these precocious poets and juve- 
nile philosophers are apt soon to disappear 
from the scene, and be heard of no more. 


Naturally; for as they had no experiences of 


their own, no acquired knowledge, no results 
of personal acquisition or reflection, their 
precocity simply consisted in putting into 
good language the thoughts of others. They 
merely repeated other men’s thoughts. Thus, 
instead of feeding their minds by study and 
observation, they became imitators; they ac- 
quired a habit of using words to conceal the 
4 poverty of their thought. This leads inevit- 
ably to mental emptiness and intellectual 
death.—Jumes Freeman Clarke. 





Ir is only by fidelity in little things that a 
true and constant love to God can be distin- 
guished from a passing fervor of spirit. To 
be silent, to suffer, to pray when we cannot 
act, is acceptable to God. A disappointment, 
@ contradiction, a harsh word received as in 
His presence, is worth more than a long 
prayer. Ye who complain so much of what 
others make you suffer, do you think that you 
eause others no pain ?-—Fénélon, 
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NATIONAL VIRTUE. 


The experience of the ages that are past, 
the hopes of the ages that are yet to come, 
unite their voices in an appeal to us: They 
implore us to think more of the character of 
our people than of its wide numbers; to look 
upon our vast natural resources, not as temp- 
ters to ostentation and pride, but as a means 
to be converted by the refining alchemy of 
education, into mental and spiritual treasures ; 
they supplicate us to seek for whatever com- 
placency or self satisfaction we are disposed to 
indulge, not in the extent of our territory or 
in the products of our soil, but in the expan- 
sion and perpetuation of the means of human 
happiness; they beseech us to exchange the 
luxuries of sense for the joys of charity, and 
thus give to the world the example of a na- 
tion whose wisdom increases with its pros- 
perity, and whose virtues are equal to its 
power. For these ends they enjoin upon us 
@ more earnest, a more universal, a more re- 
ligious devotion of our exertions and re- 
sources to the culture of the youthful mind 
and heart of the nation. Their gathered 
voices assert the eternal truth that, ina re- 
public, ignorance is a crime, and that private 
immorality is not less an approbrium to the 
State than it is guilt in the perpetrator. 

ORACE Mann. 





In illustration of what a man can accom- 
plish in spite of adverse circumstances and 
bodily affliction, with a loving, willing wife 
to aid him, is found in Dr. C. N. Germaine, 
for years one of our most respected and suc- 
cessful physicians. Three years since, his 
eyes began to fail, and gradually his sight 
weakened, until about a year ago it was en- 
tirely lost. He had no means of livelihood 
aside from his profession; so, as his sight 
grew dim, his wife, who is a woman of broad 
culture and refinement, accompanied him on 
his visits to patients to guide him. Gradually 
accustoming herself to note the various symp- 
toms of the sick, and by earnest study she 
became fully competent when her husband’s 
sight was wholly gone to describe all the out- 
ward symptoms of patients to him,so that he 
has not been obliged to give up practice, but 
can be found every day going his regular 
rounds with his wife by hisside. His former 

atrons, with but few exceptions, continue 
im as their family physician, and his blind- 
ness has not affected his skill and success in 
treating various forms of disease, although, 
of course, it prevents him from practising 
surgery. Every one sympathizes with Dr. 
Germaine in his affliction, and admires his 
courage and his noble wife’s devotion and 
energy.— Westfield correspondence, Springfield 
Republican. 
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of African descent, and I wish that the 
said church be erected in a part of this city 
convenient for the attendance of the colored 
people. My motive in making this bequest 
for the benefit of the colored people is simply 
this: I believe that the white people of the 
United States have inflicted a grievous wrong 
on the colored people of African descent, and 
I believe that the Catholics have shamefully 
neglected to perform their duty toward them. 
I wish, then, as a white citizen of these United 
States and a Catholic, to make what repara- 
tion I can for that wrong and neglect. I hope 
that God will accept the reparation and avert 
from these United States, so dear to me, from 
the Church of God I love so well, any punish- 
ment they may have deserved by their injus- 
tice and neglect, and I empower and com- 
mand my executors hereinafter mentioned, if 
within three years after my death no steps 
shall have been taken by the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop and the priests of this city for the 
purchase or erection of a Catholic church for 
the colored Catholics of New York, to hand 
over and pay the last above?mentioned $5,000 
Alabama State bonds to the Asylum or Home 
for Colored People or Children now located 
at One Hundred and Forty-third street, north- 
west boulevard of this city, for their protec- 
tion and support.” 

He directed that the following inscription 
be placed upon his tombstone: 

“ And now I beseech you to love liberty and 
to love intelligence, and try to extend their 
ee to every member of the human fam- 
i i" 
















































RELIGION. 


Religion is not a thing which can be hu- 
mored and patronized and kept in its proper 
place. If it isto be anything it must be every- 
thing. If it is not suffered to be supreme 
and absolute, it might as well not exist. It 
claims an empire not only over the spirit, but 
also over the body and the mind. It claims 
not only to dominate, but to pervade the 
thoughts, acts, principles, politics, hopes, fears 
and purposes of mankind. And do not think 
that, in eaying this, I am putting forward the 
exploded pretensions of sacerdotalism, or 
claiming for popes and priests the right to 
impose on the free consciences of men that 
most intolerable yoke of usurping priestcraft, 
the iron of which, for many centuries before 
the Reformation, ate so deeply into men’s 
souls. God forefend that we should ever have 
such an England as we should have if, but for 
one year, we were subject to the cramping 

harisaism of sects or parties as represented 
in all its tyrannous bitterness by their chdin- 
pions and their newspapers. No, I do not 
mean by religion the shibboleths of Papist or 
Wesleyan, of Evangelical or Ritualist; but I 
do mean the voice of God in the soul of man; 
the recognition of the Divine will in the eter- 
nal principles of morality; the love of good- 
nes3 made identical with the love of God; 
the readiaess to sacrifice to the law of right- 
eousness every disobedient impulse of passion, 
every dishonorable rule of expediency, every 
mean interest of gain.— Canon Farrar. 








WHEN, in conversation, you claim no kind 
of pre-eminence, but, instead of pretending to 
teach, are willing to learn; instead of court- 
ing applause, are ready to confer it; instead 
of proudly directing, are content quietly to 
follow the current of discourse; everybody 
will be delighted with your deportment, will 
listen with attention, and even with deference, 
to one who has thus learned that the noblest 
improvement of superior knowledge is supe- 
rior humility. 


“No doubt the Sunday issue of secular pa- 
pers comes in responee to a market demand; 
but that any such demand should arise is 
itself a bad symptom in our civilization, and 
must aggravate one of the most unfortunate 
tendencies of the time—the tendency to make 
human life monotonously exhausting, with all 
its variety. The relief which comes from a 
let-up and a change of mental atmospheres 
and employments will be missed, so far as we 
allow the matters of business, politics and 
general news to encroach on our only day of 
rest; and we must count this continuous un- 
broken strain on the mind and brain an evil 
quite as serious as the uninterrupted physical 
labor would be.” 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


Kennett Square, Cnzster Co., Pa., 
Seventh month 23d, 1880. } 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

_ The liberality evinced by you in publish- 
ing, a short time back, an article containing 
some strictures upon a paper copied from the 





FATHER FARRELL'S WILL. 


The will of Thomas Farrell, late Pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church of New 
York, contains a bequest that is worthy of 
notice, for the true loyalty to his country and 
love for the down-trodden and oppressed of 
her people that it manifests. The 9th clause 
reads as follows: Eps. 

“T give to my executors $5,000 eight-per- 
cent. Alabama State bonds for the purpose of 


aiding in the erection or purchase of a Catho- 
lic church in this city for the colored Catholics 
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‘am relative to Samuel Martin’s will, etc., 
as induced me to forward for publication a 
transcript of such parts of said will as involve 
more than a local interest, as follows: 

“T give and bequeath to Kennett Monthly 
Meeting of Friends the lot of ground adjoin- 
ing the meeting- house lot in Kennett Square, 
with the brick building thereon erected, and 
the furniture, apparatus and other contents 
thereof, to be held by them, their successors 
and assigns for the use and purposes of a 
Friends’ school. 

“T also give and bequeath to Kennett 
Monthly Meeting of Friends my two hun- 
dred and fifty shares of the capital stock of 
the National Bank of Chester County, the 
dividends accruing thereon to be used in 
assisting to defray the cost of teaching and 
conducting said school. 

“I direct that the management of said 
school and of the fund aforesaid shall be 
under the superintendency and care of a com- 
mittee of such number of trustees as the said 
meeting shall appoint, they and their succes- 
sors to have as full and absolute control over 
the property and fund aforesaid as I could 
have were I living. 

“T give and bequeath fifteen thousand 
dollars in trust to ee P. Sharpless, Geo. 
L. Maris and Wm. M. Hayes, and their suc- 
cessors, to be invested in good securities, the 
interest of which shall be used to defray a 
part of the expenses of persons of limited 
means who are preparing to teach, in such 
amounts and in such manner as the said trus- 
tees or their successors deem best to carry 
out my wishes, as follows: 

“The said trustees shall select only such 
persons as have proved themselves by actual 
experience in the school-room to be good 
teachers, or such as give promise of becoming 
so. In no case shall the benefits of the 
bequest be enjoyed by any one person longer 
than two years in succession. 

“All persons who are assisted by this bes 
quest shall be educated at the Westchester 
State Normal School, unless in the opinion 
of said trustees the object of this bequest can 
be better carried out elsewhere; in which 
event they are at liberty to use the interest 
as they deem most in accordance with my 
wish and desire, namely the education of 
good teachers. 

“It is my wish that the trustees shall select 
the children of Friends or persons in sympa- 
thy with Friends ia preference to others; 
but they shall not be confined to such if in 
their judgment my purpose can be better 
carried out by selectiag others. 

“In case of the death of any one of the 
trustees hereby appointed, or their successors, 
the survivor or survivors shall name a suit- 


able person or persons to supply their places, 
and when such persons are approved by Bir- 
mingham Monthly Meeting of Friends, held 
at West Chester, they shall be entitled to act 
as trustees, and not otherwise.”’ 

Thus is presented almost the last page in 
the book of the lifeof a man who has left no 
common record. Now that he is no more 
with us in the flesh, kind friends tenderly 
turning the leaves find the same Christian 
charity pervading almost the entire volume, 
Devoted to the church, bold in the public 
advocacy of the spirituality of the Christian 
religion, and the necessity of a belief and 
faith in the dignity of its character in order 
for a realization of the highest attainments 
even in this life, singularly clear of austere 
conventionalities, the hearts of the children 
responded to his love. Having no children 
of his own, his affection went out to all; 
every day they frequented his house and 
thronged his way upon the streets. 

Modest and retiring, unassuming in deport- 
ment, unostentatious in all the appointments 
of his household, no change in fortune 
prompted display, but rather opened more 
widely the dispensing hand. Thus, in a few 
words, I have drawn but an imperfect pic- 
ture of our friend. May his memory, resting 
like a benediction upon us, incite others to 
the same unselfish devotion that character- 
ized and so beautifully rounded his active, 
busy life. E. T, Swayne, 





Mr. Purasant, O., Seventh mo. 25th, 1880. 


Dear Frrenps—We are looking forward 
to Yearly Meeting with interest, and with 
especial interest do we query who will come 
to sit with us. 

We are such a handful in numbers that 
the presence of a few from beyond our limits 
is a perceptible strength. This applies not 
only to those who feel the especial Gospel 
call but to all who come in sympathy. At 
this season, when so many seek recreation 
and recuperation in travel, some might find 
@ journey, by way of Washington, over the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, to Wheeling a 
pleasant change from the repeated experi- 
ence of a trip to the seashore. J. G. Hol- 
land, writing from his summer resort at the 
Thousand Islands in the St. Lawrence, ex- 
presses his conviction that those who live on 
the Atlantic seaboard should seek their sum- 
mer change in the interior, adding that they 
get no more change of air by going to the 
resorts on the shore than did the simple old 
woman who replied when change was advieed 
her, that she had it in going daily from cellar 
to garret, to the barn and well. 

o those not wishing to return over the 
same road, there is choice between various 
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routes, not the least attractive of which is 
that by way of Cleveland and Niagara, 
including Watkins’ Glen. 

When we are informed of the time of those 
coming we can meet them and bring them 
directly out. Passengers from the East over 
the Pennsylvania Central road stop at 
Bridgeport, but over the Baltimore road at 
Wheeling. 

I would be glad to have the information 
inserted in Friends’ Intelligencer, with the 
assurance that all will be cordially welcomed. 

Very truly, © Mercy J. GrirFitTa. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 7, 1880. 


Oxto YEARLY MEETING.—We direct the 
attention of our readers, who live east of the 
Alleghanies, to the Correepondence, in this 
number, from Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, inviting 
Friends to come and sit with them in their 
approaching Yearly Meeting, and giving di- 
rections ‘to those who anticipate being in at- 
tendance where to stop. We may add, that 
Ohio Friends are always glad to meet those 
who visit them. Carriages will be found 
waiting upon the arrival of the western bound 
trains at the places mentioned, and a cordial 
welcome extended to all who avail themselves 
of the opportunity. 

We will be glad to give any further infor- 
mation respecting the routes of travel, and 
the time of meeting Friends, that our corre- 
spondent may wish to furnish. 





DIED. 


HAVILAND.—Of consumption on Seventh month 
6th, 1880, Anna, daughter of Caleb and Emily 
Haviland, in the 26th year of her age; an esteemed 
member of Troy Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

LAWTON —On Fifth month 25th, 1880, at his 
residence in Pittstown, N. Y., Joseph Lawton, in the 
83d year of his age; a member of Troy Monthly 
Meeting, N. Y. 

He was a steady attender of Pittstown Particular 
Meeting about 60 years; the golden rule appeared 
to be bis rule in all business transactions. 

LEVICK.—On Seventh month 28th, 1880, at Qua- 
kertown, Pa., Samuel J. Levick, Jr., of West Phila- 
delphia, aged 31 years; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

PAUL.—Suddenly, on Seventh month 27th, 1880, 
Bettle Paul, in the 71st year of his age; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

WILBUR.—Of cancer, on Seventh month 8th, 
1880, Job Wilbur, in the 72d yearof his age; an 

approved minister of Easton Monthly Meeting more 
than 40 years. 


He had for a length of time been waiting patiently 
to be released from the suffering incident to his 
disease and the trials of this life. 
ARREARS ECON ERE ELI OILE BOER IIE EIA AS EEL TEL ETESS 


GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 


Extracts from the Minutes of Genesee Year- 
ly Meeting of Friends, held at Farm- 
ington, N. Y., by Adjournments from the 
14th of Sixth month to the 17th of the same, 
inclusive, 1880. 

Men's Meetinc.—Written reports have 
been received from our Quarterly and Half 
Yearly Meetings, and cn calling the names 
of the Representatives all were present, ex- 
cept one from Canada, and two from Pelham. 

Minutes of Unity for Friends in attendance 
from other Yearly Meetings were introduced 
and, read as follows, viz. : 

For Ann Packer, a Minister from Green 
Plain Monthly Meeting, Clark county, Ohio. 

For J. Woodrow Warner and Mahala his 
wife, members and companions of Ann Pack- 
er, from Miami Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

For Rebecca Price, a Minister from Balti- 
more Monthly Meeting, Md. 

For Catharine Vail, an Elder and compans 
ion of Rebecca Price, from Rahway and 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

For Henry J. Powell, an Elder, from Chat- 
ham Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

Epistles were received and read from our 
brethren of New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois Yearly 
Meetings. 

While reading these Epistolary greetings 
from our distant brethren we have felt that 
they were like unto the crystal brodk by the 
wayside, to the weary traveler journeying 
amid the heat and burdens of ,the day, 
who, partaking therefrom, arises refreshed, 
strengthened and encouraged for renewed 
effort. May we in like manner Jabor with in- 
creased fervor in the various fields of duty 
allotted us, having the one great object in 
view, the happiness and well being of all, know- 
ing no distinction as to name, sect or creed, 
but earnestly seeking and desiring that all 
may be gaibered into the one fold of true 
peace. 

The proposition from Illinois Yearly Meet- 
ing referred trom the meeting last year to this 
for iurther consideration now claiming our 
earnest and deliberate attention, after a free 
and full interchange of views on its various 
bearings, and our duties and relationship to 
them, the meeting wes united in judgment 
that way does not open to enter into the pro- 
posed arrangement, and a committee was ap- 
poioted who, in conjunction with Women 
Friends, are to draft a suitable response, ex- 
pressive of this meeting’s judgment in rela- 
tion thereto, and report at a future sitting. 
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The time expiring the present year for| which has appeared unto all men, lead them 
which the Committee on Indian Concerns | to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts; and 
was appointed, the meeting unites in the ap. | to live soberly, righteously and godly in this 
pointment of another committee to continue | present world. 
care and labor in the concern as way may| Ourattention was called tothe care needful 
open, Women’s Meeting also concurring. . .| to preserve our own spirits under the influence 
The Representatives conferred together and | of pure love; and that we allow no provoca- 
were united in proposing Jonathan D. Noxon | tion of any kind to induce to nurture any 
for Clerk and John L. Searing for Assistant | feeling of anger, retaliation, envy, hatred or 
Clerk, and they were appointed to those serv- | prejudice, for however unjustly we may be 
ices for one year. treated, by so doing we destroy our own peace, 
The minutes of the Representative Com-| cloud our own hopes, and thus hinder our 
mittee were introduced and read, and the| progress Zionward. 
proposition to hereafter hold the meetings of| The reports concerning the use of intoxi- 
that committee at 9 o’clock on Second-day | cating drinks as a beverage show that as far 
morniog of Yearly Meeting week, at such | as known there are none of our members ad- 
place as that meeting may be held, instead of | dicted to this evil, which was a source of much 
the times heretofore authorized, was united | encouragement. 
with, and the meeting so established, informa-} We were feelingly exhorted to enter into 
tion of which is directed to be forwarded to | an individual examination to see if we were 
that committee by the Clerks. discharging our several duties in casting our 
The Committee on Indian Concerns made | influence to suppress this devastating evil; 
a lengthy and interesting report. and we were shown that having, by faithful- 
The report being read, its proceedings for | ness to the requirements of Truth, been suc- 
the past year approved by the meeting, and | ces:ful in this respect in overcoming evil, we * 
the recommendation that $75 be raised for | were thereby rendered stronger to attack and 
the contingent expenses of the committee the | overcome other concomitant habits, such as 
ensuing year united with, and the report to | the use of tobacco and other narcotic stimu- 
be printed in the usual Extracts. lanis. 
he committee to collect the exercises of} Our testimony in relation to a hireling or 
the meeting produced the following essay, | paid ministry claimed our attention, and was 
which was approved : the occasion of much exercise. While we would 
The reports which come to us from our con- | bear our testimony against the principle inj 
stituent branches, although not as full in all | volved in it, we were shown thatthe best course 
respects as we could have wished, yet in many | we could pursue to remove that which we 
were very encouraging. believed to be an evil would be to hold up to 
The continued apathy of some of our mem- | view our convictions that a true Gospel min-~ 
bers in relation to the attendance of meet: | istry is free, and only brought forth by wait- 
ings was the occasion of deep exercise. Our|ing upon, and receiving from, that Divine 
attention was called to the Scripture testi- | Power which can alone impart the necessary 
mony that “They that wait upon the Lord | qualification to enable the minister to furnish 
shall renew their strength; they shall mount | that food which shall contribute t> sustain 
up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and | and nourish the soul, and thus encourage the 
not be weary; aud they shali walk, and not | Zionward traveler on his journey, by a faith- 
faint;” and that in the atterdance of our | ful attendance of all our religious meetings, 
meetings we would find an opportunity for|even though they may often be held in si- 
that waiting, wherein our strength would be | lence, and by an earnest effort to carry out 
renewed, that we might rightly perform our | all our testimonies in our daily life. 
life work. . The committee appointed to prepare a ree 
We were reminded that we should not sit | sponse to the special Epistle received from 
down in the quiet with expectation that atti-| Illinois Yearly Meeting produced the follow- 
tude of body or stillness in the outward would | ing, viz.: 
constitute worship; but that we should bow| ‘To lilinois Yearly Meeting—Dear Friends: 
in spirit before the shrine of Almighty Power, | The special Epistle forwarded by you to this 
which is ever ready and able to instruct all | Yearly Meeting in comuon with others with 
His rational creatures, remembering that He | whom we are associated, has been received, 
is not afar off, but ever nigh each of us, even | and has claimed our careful and deliberate 
in the heart, and in the mouth, ready to ver- | consideration. 
= the promise that they who hear and obey} ‘But inssmuch as the way does not appear. 
is voice, He will lead into green pastures, | clear to enter into the arrangement proposed, 
where they will be fed and directed in all| we respectfully decline to accede to the pro- 
that is required; and thus by His grace, | position made therein.” 
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The essay being read, was satisfactory to 
the meeting, and the clerk is directed to sign 
and forward the same to the Yearly Meeting 
above referred to. 

The names proposed to serve as an Indian 
Committee being satisfactory to the meeting, 
they were appointed to that service for the 
ensuing three years. 

After other routine business had been 
transacted, the closing minutes were read, as 
follows: 

Having now concluded the business for 
which we assembled together, and feeling that 
we have been refreshed again and again by 
the Great Father of light and life, whose love 
we have felt binding us more closely together 
into the one bond of Christian fellowship, 
with devout and grateful hearts for the many 
blessings that have been conferred upon us, 
and with ardent desires that we may be pre- 
served, as it were, in the hollow of His hand, 
from the many evils and besetments which 
surround us, we separate to meet at Yar- 
mouth, Ontario, at the usual time next year, 


* if consistent with the Divine will, 


JONATHAN D. Noxon, Clerk. 





MINUTES OF WOMEN’S MEETING. 


Written reports have been received from 
our Quarterly and Half Yearly Meetings. 
The representatives, on being called, were 

resent, except one from Scipio and six from 

elham, A satisfactory reason was given 
for the absence of the one from Scipio. 

Minutes of unity for Friends in attendance 
from other Yearly Meetings were read. Their 
company is very acceptable. 

Epistles from our sisters of Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois Yearly 
Meetings have been received and read, each 
in its own way giving expression to subjects 
of deep interest, tending to strengthen and 
encourage us in every good work. Calling 
to mind the exhortation of one of our worthy 
predecessors to “ mind the Light,” which, if 
we were individually faithful to, would lead 
us into a more watchful guarded state of 
mind, ever seeking the good of all, not only 
those within our own border, but wherever 
they may be found and in whatever state and 
condition, endeavoring to throw the mantle 
of charity around them, to lead them to live 
a better life, for “All souls are mine saith 
the Lord.” The importance of maintaining 
practically our testimonies, though in a way 
suited to the age in which we live, was al- 
luded to, particularly that most important 
one of a free Gospel ministry; but in all we 
find the spirit of love tending to draw us into 
unity one with another, and with the Giver 
of every good. To essay replies thereto and 
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produce to a future sitting a committee was 
appointed. 

The proposition received from Illinois 
Yearly Meeting and referred from the meet- 
ing last year to this, now claimed the con- 
sideration of Friends. After due deliberation 
the meeting unites with Men Friends in dis- 
missing the subject, and appoints a committee 
to act in conjunction with a like committee 
of Men Friends to prepare a special epistle 
to that meeting. 

The time expiring the present year for 
which the Committee on Indian Affairs was 
appointed, the meeting is united in appoint- 
ing @ committee to act in conjunction with a 
like committee of Men Friends to consider 
of and propose to a future sitting the names 
of Friends for that service the ensuing three 
years. 

The representatives met and conferred to- 
gether, and were united in proposing Phebe 
Jane Noxon for clerk and Ruth C. Wilson 
for assistant clerk, who weie appointed to 
those services for oue year. 

The meeting proceeded to the consideration 
of the state ot Society as exhibited by the an- 
swers to the queries as they came from our 
Quarterly and Half Yearly Meeting, sum- 
maries of which were adopted and directed to 
be recorded as descriptive of our present state. 

The minutes of the Representative Com- 
mittee and the proceedings of the Indian 
Committee for the past year were read in 
joint session, approved, and directed to be 
signed by the clerks. 

The committee to collect some of the ex- 
ercises of the meeting produced the follow- 
ing, which were read, approved, and directed 
to be inserted in the printed extracts. 

In reviewing the state of Society the meet- 
ing was brought under deep exercise, and 
tender appeals were made by our aged moth- 
ers to all classes for the faithful support of 
all our testimonies, especially to a renewed 
diligence in the attendance of our meetings ; 
also, that when assembled we should seek for 
Divine assistance, and endeavor to wait in an 
humble, dependent state, believing that the 
Lord, who has promised-to be the leader of 
His people, will crown them with His pres- 
ence when gathered in His name. 

Mothers were exhorted to instil into the 
young and plastic mind truths that will live 
to the close of life, causing their influence to 
be felt by those with whom they mingle. 
Let their adornments be a meek and quiet 
spirit rather than the costly and fashionable 
array of the world, knowing that in future 
years it will be their safeguard when the 
mother is laid in the silent tomb—‘‘ Cast thy 
bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it 
after many days.” 
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The dear young sisters were encouraged to 
attend to the convictions of duty that may 
be presented to their minds, though seeming- 
ly small, as they will find that cheerfully 

ielding to these requirements will lead them 
into lives of usefulness, and will give them a 
peace and joy that will go with them through 
_ trials and besetments incident to human 
116, 

We have many with us who seem bowed 
down with griefs that are heavy to be borne. 
Unto these our ‘sisters from a distance have 
been drawn with the language of love and 
sympathy, reminding them of the Divine 
promise that “ When thou passeth through 
the waters I will be with thee; and through 
the rivers they shall not overflow thee; when 
thou walkest through the fire thou shalt not 
be burned; neither shall the flame kindle 
upon thee,” 

Much unity and condescension has per- 
vaded this Meeting from sitting to sitting, 
giving evidence that the love of the Father 

as been in our midst. 

And now, as the time has come for us to 
separate, we bid one another affectionately 
farewell—remembering that to fare well is to 
do well—to meet at Yarmouth, Ontario, at 
the usual time next year, if consistent with 
the Divine Will. 

PHEBE JANE Noxon, Clerk. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EVENTS OF A DAY IN THE ALLEGHANIES. 
No. 4. 


We bade a regretful farewell to our pleas- 
ant resting place at Ebensburg on the 22d of 
Seventh month, and in the dewy morning, 
were borne swiftly over the high hills and 
downward towards the common level of man- 
kind, Our intent is to visit another moun- 
tain summit, and on consulting the map, one 
would think that in three or four hours we 
should reach Tyrone, and proceed up the 
Bald Eagle Valley road to Bellefonte in Cen- 
tre county. From thia city (?) a curious zig- 
zag railroad ascends the Bald Eagle Ridge to 
a mountain village on the crest named Snow- 
shoe, where there is a hostlerie of which good 
things are spoken. 

But it naptane from the time-table that 
when we reach Tyrone, the morning train up 
the valley will be gone, and we must endure 
a long wait at a town which can have very 
little entertainment for us. The wise looking 
conductor advises us to pause at the station, 
Bell’s Mills and take a mid-day ride up the 
steep mountain side on the new road which 
leads to the entrance of a semi-bituminous 
coal mine on the top. He promises us a 
superb view of the Apallachian glories, a rest 


















in a shadowy pavilion, in a park of rhodo- 
dendrons, where there is a miniature lake, 
fed by a spring, and where gigantic hemlocks. 
bear aloft their murmuring boughs toward 
heaven. 


Decision must be prompt,—we will go. An 


observation car receives us and we ascend 


with the train of coal cars the steep roadway, 


over high trestle work, and along narrow and 
curving mountain ledges where the arrowy 


white pines above and below clothe all the 
mountain walls with tender green, and before 


any weariness is thought of we are at the 
summit, and we have two good hours of quiet 


content, and of leisurely observation in the 


little mountain top park of the rhododen- 
dron and of the sweet waters. 


The skies are 
rather threatening, so we are glad of the 
promised shelter of the broad pavilion in case 


of need, and there are plenty of seats in 


attractive places where the hours might be 
dreamed away most blissfully. But we deem 
it wiser to visit the rude little village of the 
coal miners, to look down the dark throats of 


the mine which extends three miles into the 


mountain’s heart, and to gather some bril- 
liantly iridescent specimens of the crumbling 
coal which are scattered along the roadway. 

The people tell us they have a good school, 
and that in their school house religious ser- 
vices of various kinds are held on the Sabbath. 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania neglects 
none of her children in her distribution of 
the bread of knowledge, for she well knows 
that these little boys are to be her workers 
and voters, and these little maidens the con- 
servators of her homes in a few swift years, 
and woe awaits the Republic that allows her 
youth to grow up ignorant, stolid and brutal. 
Now that work goes steadily on at the mines, 
the conditions of life seem very favorable in 
such places as this: snug cottage homes and 
little gardens, pure water, purest air, and the 
glories of aia forests, are no mean ad- 
vantages; while Christian culture and the 
inestimable blessings of the school-house are 
freely bestowed. The train which bears down 
the coal brings back to them whatever their 
needs require, and the daily paper keeps them 
informed of the movements of the general 
world of mankind. 

A profusion of rhododendron just going out 
of bloom, and of kalmia in full fruit deck the 
forest pathways, while the trailing arbutus, 
the Mitchella repens and the tea-berry seeks 
footing everywhere. But we cannot penetrate 
the woods far, for fallen trees obstruct every 
trail, and even if one might wander about 
unrestricted, the possibility of getting lost 
has its terrors for womankind. 

Returning to the park, we find several pic- 
nic parties spreading their refreshments on the 
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tables of the pavilion, and one of these groups 
gives us a benignant invitation to have a cup 
of coffee with them. This, in the absence of 
hostelrie of any kind, is not to be declined ; 
and we tell our entertainers that it may be in 
our power to show kindness of the same sort 
to them in some hour of need. 

At the appointed hour the train is ready 
and we descend as we rose, enjoying another 
survey of sublime scenery, and of bold and 
ingenious road making up the wild gap of the 
mountain. Several lumber mills are in ope- 
ration on the line of the road, and cars laden 
with boards form most of the descending 
freight of the train. The very grandest 
trees must fall before the axe ,and Bell’s Gap 
will inevitably soon lose one of its loveliest 
features. But the young white pines are of 
most energetic growth, and on these steeps 
there is no danger of agriculture seizing on 
the lands. There are, however, level inter- 
vals. of apparent fertility toward the lower 
part of the road, and here are farm-houses of 
weird loneliness, where the husbandman and 
the hunter might combine their vocations in 
a friendly co-partnership. 

Reaching the station at the end of the 
Bell’s Gap road we find a group of fair-haired, 
blue eyed men sitting upon sea-chests, await- 
ing the train westward. Evidently they are 
emigrants from the Norseland, and addressing 
them, we find they know no English at all. 
A man who appeared to be an official, informs 
us that these are Swedes on their way to Chi- 
cago and the North-west where they are to 
join friends. They have excellent clothing 
and some money, so that they can take a good 
place in the world of rivers, lakes, forests and 
mountains which America offers to the over- 
crowded nations of Europe. 

It seems strange that these placid peasant 
folk should be the sons of the old sea-kings 
once the terror of all Christendom. But, per- 
haps, the Swede would say again, “ We are 
not further removed to-day from our warrior 
sires, who worshipped Thor and Odin, than 
are ye from the British savages who fled before 
them to the fastness of the rocks, or from the 
Anglo Saxon who bravely withstood them. 
The mills of God have been surely grinding, 
and the earth and her children are modified 
and enobled by the progress of the suns.” 
These men are educated in the best sense. 
They are skilled workmen and can command 
good wages whenever they serve others, or 
they can compete successfully with those who 
are hewing out themselves homes on the 
forest-clad slopes, or who are turning the 
tough sod on the great plains of the Missis. 

sippi valley. They have probably all had 
technical education, and need not plead for 
wretchedly paid work in the warehouses of 


our great cities. They are as content in the 
consciousness of ability to cope with rude 
nature’s thwarting mights as were their fierce 
forefathers, who yearly swept out of their 
northern seas in quest of wild adventure and 
of the rich spoil of sunnier lands, by the 
power of their unconquered swords. When 

will our own land provide sound technical 

education for its youth ? 

But here comes the Pacific mail train which 
takes the Norse emigrants on their way toward 
the setting sun; and very soon an eastward 
bound train transports us to Tyrone where we 
have two hours to wait ere we can continue 
our journey to Bellefont. 

This is a town of iron workers, and we have 
time for a leisurely walk up the long pleasant 
streets of comfortable houses. Almost every 
house has a door yard and flowers, and at the 
front windows and in the doorways were the 
women and children evjoying life as well as 
labor. There are fruit stores, and these are 
very attractive after three weeks enforced 
abstinence from peaches, melons and other 
refreshing summer dispensations. It was 
Sidney Smith, I think, who grieved that his 
post of duty was ten miles from a lemon, but 
we have found it rather grievous to be a hun- 
dred miles from a peach at the time when 
peaches abound. How much better are these 
choice things fresh from the fine confectionery 
shop of nature than the compounds of human 
cookery. 

A great fire has lately swept away a large 
area of substantial buildings in Tyrone, and 
workmen are busy clearing away the ruins 
preparatory to rebuilding. Two banks were 
burned, but all the papers and money of these 
institutions were safely in the fire-proofs, and 
a gentleman who was superintending the 
workmen said the losses were quite covered by 
insurance. “ Will they rebuild fireproof?” 
I asked innocently. “Certainly,” replies he, 
‘‘ and these buildings were fireproof too.” This 
in the presence of the chaos of ruins before 
us was surprising enough, but it only illus- 
trates one of the weaknesses of this genera- 
tion—an objection to thoroughness. 

At seven o'clock the Bald Eagle Valley 
train is ready for us, and we are glad to rest 
snugly in its cushioned eeats after a long day’s 
sight-seeing. This valley is described as “a 
remarkable hollow between the main chain 
of the Alleghanies and the ranges which are 
known as the Bald Eagle Ridge and the 
Muncy Mount.” As we dart rapidly along 
the narrow valley in the twilight no very 
valuable observations are likely to be made 
by tired travelers. But it is evident that 
fierce fires have lately swept away the timbers 
from many a mountain side, and that man’s 
transforming hand, has done less to modify 
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this wild vale than any other I ever remem- 
ber to have traversed in this country. The 
soil, which is limestone, is said to be of great 
fertility; and a meandering stream waters 
the luxuriant vegetation which grows un- 
checked upon its borders, and the names of 
Hannah, Matilda, Martha, Julian, announced 
by the conductor as stations seem friendly 
and human. Certainly, it should not be 
many decades before this generous valley of 
the mountains will be filled with the hum of 
teeming life and industries. Now it is a kind 
of Paradise for hunters, and would make a 
glorious foraging ground for botanists of 
heroic spirit. Rattle-snakes may here con- 
gregate and scatter their venom at will, for 
there is plenty of room for them, and little 
will they disturb the peace of the stately 
pines, the sinewy oaks, the sighing hemlocks, 
and the far-reaching beeches. Neither Dryad 
nor Naiad regards the trailing terror—nor 
does the Hamadryad of the wild rose, or the 
rhododendron, know any fear of the fell crea- 
tures of the wilderness against whom man 
must wage war as uorelenting as that of Rome 
against Carthage. 

Bellefonte is reached at about nine o’clock, 
and the landlord of the Bush House receives 
us at the depot and conducts us to his good 
caravansery hard by the rushing waters. We 
must now sleep and dream, and on the mor- 
row go by the zigzag road up to the heights 
of the mountain town where summer is held 
at bay, and where one may breathe a purer 
air than that of common earth. . R. 

Bellefonte, Seventh month 23d, 1880. 


ee 
From the Delaware County Republican. 
SKETCH OF ROBERT MORRIS, A COLORED 
PREACHER. 


The subject of the following sketch will be 
recognized by many of the older inhabitants 
of Darby and Kingsessing. 

Robert Morris was born a slave in the lower 
part of Delaware. His master through ex- 
travagance became poor, and calling Robert 
one day into the house, he said: 

‘“‘ Bob, I have failed and lost all; I expect 
the sheriff here to morrow. When he comes 
he will take every slave on the plantation to 
the slave pen in Baltimore, where they will 
be sold. Your mistress and myself don’t 
want you to go. I want you to run off to- 
night after the slaves tave gone to their 

uarters. You can make for Chester, io 
Tnateadio and if you get safe through 
Wilmington you are all right. Inquire io 
Chester for a colored man named Harris; 
make your home with him at night, and try 
and sell yourself to some of the Quakers 
around Chester or Darby. I want five hun- 
dred dollara for you until you are thirty 
























tening to his master. 
to the family, having been brought up as a 
waiter and to attend to the children. His 
master, foolish in some respects, was a kind- 
hearted man, easy and good to his slaves. 
Robert said: “Oh master Pm sorry for you 
and poor mistre:s.” 


course he could not take it. 
Chester where he staid all night, awaiting the 
coming of his master, the time for which had 
arrived. Robert had often been advised to 
run off or hice from his owner, but his an- 
swer was: “I am a slave, but I won’t wrong 
my master—if it is God’s will he wil! save 





years of age, when you will be free. You are 
now twenty-one; here are papers showing who 
you are, what I want for you and giving all 
the information required. Don’t lose them, 
and be careful not to let the other slaves 
know what you are going to do, or all the 
niggers will run off and I will be put in 
jail.” 


Robert, though a slave, stood in tears lis- 
He was much attached 


* “Hush, Bob, I know what you would say, 


its too late now. Clear out and save your- 
self; I will come to Chester in the course of 
two weeks to see you.” 


Robert arrived safe in Chester, and after 


traveling around the neighborhood and as far 
as Darby without success, passed on to King- 
sessing a3 far as Gray’s Ferry. Returning he 
stopped to talk with James Moore, a hostler 
at the “ Bell Tavern,” who, after hearing 
him, went into the bar-room and called out 
the landlord, Charles Lloyd, who, after ex- 
amining Robert’s papers, said: “I will give 
three hundred dollars for you ; it is too much 
risk to give more,” 


It was the first offer Robert had, but of 
He returned to 


” 
me, 


Often, when a boy, I have heard Robert 


tell of that night in Chester—one of suffering 
and sorrow to him. He felt that his time in 
his new abode was up, and it was his duty to. 


return. He had done all in his power; he 
had fulfitled his master’s orders and all, as 
he supposed, without avail or benefit to him. 
But not so. There was one in whose keeping 
he was, and who wanted him for his servant. 
The next morning, a bright, beautiful 
spring day, he left Chester to walk to what 
he called ‘‘a living Geath.’ His mental suf- 
ferings on that journey, as he related them, 
cannot be described. He had a young wife, 
belonging to a widow S——-s, living about 
three miles from his master’s, whom he would 
never see again. Walking slowly along, with 
his head down in deep thought, he arrived at 
the State line, a short distance below Marcus. 
Hook, when he was aroused by the sound of 
wheels, and, looking up, he saw his master 
coming. Robert shouted with joy: “I’m 
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gaved! I’m saved! here comes master; I 
I feel I’m free; God be praised! He saved 
me!” His master said, ‘“‘ Why, Bob, where 
are you going in this direction?” “I was re- 
turning home to you, master.” “Going 
home! you had better go to at once! 
The sheriff has got every nigger in the slave- 
pen and he is hunting for you. Won't none 
of these people up here buy you?” “Yes, 
master, a tavern keeper, named Charles Lloyd, 
said he would give three hundred dollars for 
me.” “Jump in, Bob, jump in; that is bet- 
ter than nothing to me, and it will save you. I 
came up to free you anyhow, money or no 
money.” Arriving at the ‘‘ Bell Tavern,” the 
money was paid and the papers signed, that 
made Robert Morris a servant to Charles 
Lloyd for eight years, and master and slave 
parted to meet again under very different 
circumstances at a future day. The next 
morning Mr. Lloyd told Robert he was his 
servant until he arrived at thirty years of 





e. 
ee I hope you will try and be a good man: 
obey strictly the orders of your mistress, and 
be kind to the children, you are now waiter 
to the family. Let me have no complaints of 

ou.” 
a Robert proved himself to be a first-class 
waiter, kind, obliging, polite and remarkably 
quick, and soon gained the confidence and 
respect of both master and mistress and the 
love of all us little children by his kind at- 
tention. One evening my father came into 
the dining room where mother was sitting 
and laughing said: “ Mother, we havea man 
to pray for us and thee can’t imagine who it 


He then told her that when he went to see 
that the horses and cattle were well provided 
for, he heard some one praying. and ap- 
proaching found it was Robert. His prayer 
was for his master and family. When he had 
finished he said: “ Robert, do you know what 
you are doing ; remember ‘the tree is known 
by its fruits.’ If you practise your profes- 
sion, I honor and respect you ; if you are go- 
ing to be one of those blatant hypocrites, I 
despise you.” 

Robert only replied: “Oh, master! mas- 
ter!” My mother sat listening, looking 
thoughtfully at the floor. When father 
stopped she looked up and said, “ Father, I 
would as soon have the prayers of that 
humble slave as those who sit in high places.” 

At that time there was no colored meeting 
in our neighborhood and, Robert had no 
place of worship to attend. \ 

If my memory serves, at this time there 
was no colored church in Chester, and but 
one in Philadelphia, which was known as the 
“Dickey Allen Church.” Robert did not 
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incline to that, but he found no difficulty in 
obtaining from his master a little spending 
money and a horse to ride to Wilmington, 
where he joined the African Union Church, 
at that time presided over by Father Spencer, 
@ prominent man of his day. 


Robert soon became the leading spirit of 


the meeting, and in time was ordained a min- 
ister and received authority to found a church 
in Chester. He went at the work determined 
to succeed, and prevailed on four men to 
meet with him at the house of a man, named 


Williams, a small one storied hut, standing 
on the lot now owned by the Grounsel estate, 
on Third street, below the bridge, which was 
at that time surrounded by an orchard. Such 
was the commencement of the African Church 
in Chester, and at this house was held their 
meetings until they so increased in numbers 
that Robert proposed buying a lot and build- 
ing a church. The land was purchased of 
Mr. Bevan of Philadelphia, and after Robert 
had succeeded in getting the church built— 
the same that now stands on Welch street— 
and the society firmly established, he ap- 
pane Samuel Smith minister, and turned 

is attention towards starting a meeting in 
what is now Paschalville, then called King- 
sessing. But he never lost his earnest solici- 
tude for the church in Chester, and to the 
day of his death was called the Father of the 
Chester Church. A few years after brother 
Smith took charge of the church it became 
involved in money matters, but Robert again 
took hold of affairs, and through the as- 
sistance and perseverance of the present 
minister, Rev. Father Jefferson, the debt was 
paid, and the church stands to-day an honor 
to the energy of those two men. 

Concluded in next number. 

NorHine is so great a friend to the mind 
of man as abstinence. It strengthens the 
memory, clears the apprehension and sharp- 
ens the judgment, and, in a word, gives rea- 
son its full scope of acting.--Dr. South. 





From the Christian Register. 
HE THAT INHABITETH ETERNITY. 


BY F. L. HOSMER, 


Who does not feel how weak 

Are all our words to speak 

Of Him, the Infinite, 

Below all depth, above all height! 
Yet hath no other speech 

To me such wondrous reach 

As this the prophet saith: that He 
Inhabiteth Eternity 1 


We dwell in Time: our ear 
Is deafened by things near; 
Darkly we see, and know 
Only in part, also. 
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From troubles that annoy 

Plucking no future joy; 

Sweetening failure’s bitterness 

With no deferred but sure success,— 
As if the passing hour were all, 
With it we rise and fall: e¢ 

The while that He 

Inhabiteth Eternity ! 


Patient and suffering long 

With man’s mistakes and wrong; 
Seeing how all threads come 

In place in Time’s vast loom, 
And in the finished web fulfill 
The pattern of His perfect will; 
To whom as one is seen 

What is, will be, hath been,— 
Tranquil and lifted clear 

Above our fevered atmosphere, 
Forever dwelleth He 

In the sure strength of His Eternity! 


O Father of my life, 

Give me, amid its strife, 

To bear within my breast 

The secret of Thy rest,— 

The river of Thy peace within, 

Whose banks are always fresh and green. 
Give me, while here in Time I be, 


Also to dwell with Thee in Thine Eternity. 


8 ———_<_<_ 
RELIGION AND DOCTRINE. 


He stood before the Sanhedrim ; 

The scowling rabbis gazed at him. 
He recked not of their praise or blame; 
There was no fear, there was no shame, 
For one upon whose dazzled eyes 
The whole world poured its vast surprise. 
The open heaven was far too near, 
His first day’s light too sweet and clear, 
To let him waste his new-gained ken 
On the hate-clouded face of men. 


But still they questioned, Who art thou? 
What hast thou been? What art thou now? 
Thou art not he who yesterday 
Sat here and begged beside the way ; 

For he was blind. 
—And I am he; 

For I was blind, but now I see. 


He told the story o’er and o’er; 

It was his full heart’s only lore ; 
A prophet on the Sabbath day 
Had touched his sightless eyes with clay, 
And made him see who had been blind. 
Their words passed by him like the wind 
Which raves and howls, but cannot shock 
The hundred fathom-rooted rock. 


Their threats and fury all went wide; 
They could not touch his Hebrew pride, 
Their sneers at Jesus and His band, 
Nameless and homeless in the land, 
Their boasts of Moses and his Lord, 
All could not change him by one word. 


I know not what this man may be, 
Sinner or saint ; but as for me, 
One thing I know, that I am he 
That once was blind, but now I see. 


They were all doctors of renown, 
The great men of a famous town, 
With deep brows, wrinkled, broad and wise, 


Beneath their wide phylacteries ; 

The wisdom of the East was theirs, 

And honor crowned their silver bairs. 

The man they jeered and laughed to scorn 

Was unlearned, poor, and humbly born ; 

But he knew better far than they 

What came to him that Sabbath day; 

And what the Christ had done for him 

He knew, and not the Sanhedrim. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


Tus present life belongs just as truly to 
God’s kingdom as the future life. It is this 
with which we have present supreme concern. 
While we strain our gaze to pierce the veil of 
the future there lies close around us a world 
of thrilling realities to which we are half- 
blind. That bardest achievement, patience— 
that grace which the apostle puts as the con- 
summate crown of character, “Let patience 
have her perfect work; that ye may be per- 
fect and entire, wanting nothing”—is not a 
present sacrifice to be made for some far-off 
reward. It consists in a disposition which 
finds opportunity and makes opportunity in 
the present, and, even in suffering, finds out 
ways of service.— Geo. 8. Merriam. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
POND LIFE. 


The late issue of the “ Proceedings of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences’ 
contains a very interesting article, embodying 
the remarks of Dr. Leidy on pond life, as 
observed by him on the occasion of a visit by 
invitation to some of the little ponds in the 
vicinity of Woodbury, N. J., which are re- 
markable for the profusion of minute inver- 
tebrate life. Professor Leidy stated : 

‘The ponds occupy hollows in the woods 
and consist mostly of accumulated rain-water, 
though several are likewise supplied by 
springs. Several are completely dried up 
during thesummer. They continue rich in 
animal life even during the winter. 

“Of animals, entomostracans are exceed- 
ingly numerous and varied. Among the most 
beautiful and conspicuous were noticed abund- 
ance of branchipus, of which two species from 
the same locality have been recently de- 
scribed. There are also wonderful multitudes 
of many species of copepods, ostracods and 
cladoceres, several of which are conspicuous 
for their size and bright red color. 

“Tn one of the ponds a bright green hydra 
was frequent; in another a pinkish one was 
abundant; some were of a bright red color, 
due, it was presumed, to the pink variety feed- 
ing on red entomostracans. In another pond 
the spatterdock (naphar advena) was just 
about unfolding its leaves, and many of these 
were thickly invested with a clear jelly, dot- 
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ted with bright green spots. These proved 
to be stentor polymorphus. The Woodbury 
variety, which might be named stentor ame- 
phystinus, was abundant and invariably 
found in conspicuous groups, visible to the 
unaided eye, and when detached, though the 
animals swam about actively, they were not 
only di:posed to become fixed, but they actu- 
ally gathered together in groups. 

Many other of the minute forms of animal 
life that inhabit these ponds were described 
by Professor Leidy, which would not be of 
special interest to the general reader. These 
brief notes are offered with the hope that the 
boys and girls who live in the vicinity may 
be stimulated to search out and study and 
make themselves familiar with the curious 
and wonderful objects in Nature that lie all 
about them in such profusion. The more the 
attention of the young is directed to observe 
and make record of what they see in the 
woods, the fields, the brooks and the ponds, 
the more will they love and appreciate the 
simple delights and pure influences that eur- 
round them in a country home, and be stimu- 
lated to add to its attractions the cabinet and 
the aquarium well furnished with specimens 


of their own collecting. L. J 
Eighth month Ist, 1880. 


son 
ARBITRATION IN BALTIMORE. 


The following advertisement appears in the 
Baltimore newspapers :. 


Court of Arbitration of the Board of Trade 
of Baltimore city. Hon. Isaac D. Jones, 
Judge; Geo. U. Porter, Clerk. 

This Court possesses ample powers for the 
prompt settlement of all controversies arising 
trom the pursuit of trade, commerce, naviga- 
tion, manufactures, etc. The Court is ac- 
cessible for business at all times, and the ex- 
penses are limited to twenty dollars ($20) 
trom each litigant. Three modes of trial are 
provided by the Court, viz. : 

Before the Judge alone. 

Before the Judge and two lay arbitrators 
—one to be selected by each litigant. 

Before three jay arbiirators, with right of 
appeal to the Judge. 

From the final decision of the Judge there 
is no appeal to any Court in the State. 

Parties may appear before this Court with 
or without counsel, and judgment in every 
case must be rendered within twenty days 
after submission. 

All further particulars of the working of 
the Court can be obtained of the Clerk at his 
office, 55 Second street. 

We are gratified to record this evidence of 
the growth of the Peace principle.— Voice of 
Peace. 


ITEMS. 


Two cars full of German immigrants—men, wo- 
men and children—passed through Petersburg, Va., 
yesterday, on their way to Georgia. 
















Tue iron market shows signs of increasing ac-, 
tivity, fires having been relighted in many furnaces 
and the demand improving, prices of certain brands 
having experienced a slight increase. 


On the 29th of last month a strong shock of earth- 
quake occurred at Smyrna, Asia Minor. The walls 
of the telegraph office were split. Several houses 
are reported to have been thrown down in the town 
and at Barnova. 


THE cotton crops of this country for 1878 and 
1879 were the largest ever raised. The ten crops 
from 1852 to 1861, raised by slave iabor, numbered 
34,995,440 bales; the ten crops from 1870 to 1879, 
raised by free labor, numbered 41,454,743 bales. 


Tue Dublin correspondent of the London Times 
states that the improved condition of the country 
and the prospects of an abundant harvest have 
caused the relief committees to prepare to dissolve. 
There is little doubt, he says, that the money in 
hand will be enough to meet a!l pressing demands. 


Ir the business of the Pennsylvania Railroad con- 
tinues as at present its earnings for the current year 
are expected to exceed those of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad by $7,000,000. The tonnage and in- 
come of the Pennsylvania Railroad are by far the 
heaviest of any road in the United States,—Public 
Ledger. 


Tue St. Petersburg Golos, in its article advocating 
individual liberty, which has already been referred 
to in a St. Petersburg despatch as attracting much 
attention, says that until the administrative pro- 
cedure in punishing crimesjis abolished all reforms 
are futile; that the inviolability of the individual 
must be recognized and established in law before 
society can support the government in its measures. 


A BEGINNING is about to be made, says Nature, to 
carry out Lieutenant Weyprecht’s proposal for a 
circle of observing stations around the North Pole 
region. The Danish Government has resolved to 
establish a station at Upernavik, in West Green- 
land ; the Russian Government has granted a sub- 
sidy for an observatory at the mouth of the Lena, 
and another on one of the Siberian Islands ; Count 
Wilezek is to defray the expenses of a station on 
] Nova Zembla under the direction of Lieutenant 
Weyprecht. The Chief of the United States Signal 
Service, General Meyer, has reeeived permission to 
plant an observatory at Point Barrow, in Alaska ; 
and it is expected that Canada will have a similar 
establishment on some point of her Arctic coast. 
At the Hamburg Conference it was announced that 
Holland would furnish the funds for a station in 
Spitzbergen; and it is expected that Norway will 
have an observing post on the extremity of the 
Province of Finmark. 





NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC, 1881. 


As this must shortly go to prese, clerks and other 
Friends are requested to forward, without delay, to 
Friends’ Book Store, 706 Arch street, any changes 
in times of holding meetings, in clerks, correspon- 
dents, circular meetings, etc. 


